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2 Our Fourtooted Friends 


me WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


A notably good thing done by the Dubuque 


Humane Society is getting an ordinance prepared - 


and accepted by the city council, making it a mis- 
demeanor to throw anything in alleys that might 
injure horses’ feet, the penalty to be not less than 
one dollar or more than five dollars. Not only 
should this misdemeanor be forbidden in alleys 
and streets, but in fields, vacant lots and back 
yards. Dogs and cats are often severely cut by 
pieces of glass, and it would be a fine idea if any 
one seen throwing bottles or other glass on the 
ground, wherever it occurs, should be subject to a 
fine. Picking up broken glass is a work the Band 
of Mercy children might do to great advantage for 
horses, dogs and cats, and incidentally bicycles. 


The Iowa Humane Society has taken initial 
steps to present a bill before the state legislature 
for the enactment of a law similar to the Colorado 
law to give them state authority. 

The fresh air camp of the Salvation Army sug- 
gested an idea to the officers of the Humane Sv- 
ciety of Kansas City, and they have begun plans 
whereby they may establish a similar charity for 
the tired and worn-out horses of the city, Presi- 
dent Weeks has secured the promise of a large 
tract of land, and it is expected that the good work 
will be started next summer. The plan is that 
when one of the society’s agents sees a horse unfit 
for work, its owner shall be notified that the Hu- 
mane Society will pasture the animal free of charge 
until such a time as it shall be in condition to be 
worked. ‘This will probably only be applied to 
horses whose owners are unable to pay anything 
for the pasturage. The plan is not fully matured, 
but it is evident that the Humane Society of Kan- 
sas City is likely to lead all other cities in a work 
that has too long been neglected by such societies. 


The Foster Humane Society, Topeka, Kansas, 
is making plans for a home for stray and aban- 
doned animals similar to the Rescue League of 
Boston. <A new building is to be erected, and the 


ground floor will be fitted up with box stalls for - 
horses and a place for an ambulance which is to 
be purchased. A house is already located on the 
place which will be occupied by special officers 
of the society who will be ready at all times to 
respond to calls, and who will care for the rescued 
animals. 


The need of an animal hospital in Detroit has 
been felt for some time, and the project to erect 
one has been favorably received by citizens inter- | 
ested in. animals, and in several instances sub- 
One of 
the earnest supporters of the plan is ex-Senator 
Thomas W. Palmer, president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, who has 
done much to ameliorate the condition of suffering 
animals in that city. The senator says: ‘The 
idea has been advanced that I intended to build and 
support a hospital of this kind, but that is far- 
fetched and erroneous. 


stantial subscriptions have been pledged. 


I am willing to give a 
large subscription toward it, and will work hard to 
have such a building erected, but I think the citi- 
zens at large should support it. Dumb brutes are 
as worthy of care in sickness and health as a 
human being, and it seems to me any person doing 
what he can to protect animals is engaged in a 
noble work.” The plan of running the proposed - 
hospital would make it self-supporting within a 
reasonable length of time, as in addition to the 
hospital it is planned to have a_ boarding-house 
feature. 


In a performance of the Two Orphans at the 
Music Hall, in Orange, New Jersey, the Roe 
Stock Company interpolated an act which was 
denounced by the audience. The resentment was 
so pronounced that Mr. Dodd, the manager of the 
theatre, stopped the act. The specialty introduced 
was a little pig which was driven out on the stage. 
The pig was docile, and to stimulate its interest in 
the affair several blank cartridges were fired in 
close proximity to it, and it is said that the animal’s 
tail was nearly burned off. The frantic little ani- 
mal was chased back and forth on the stage by a 
number of boys until it nearly died from fright 
and exhaustion. 


The Humane Society of Rochester, New York, 
did a good thing in stopping the display in a show 
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window of fancy chickens which were used for an 


advertisement. The firm lights its show windows 
with electric lights and for six days and nights the 
unfortunate chickens had not had a wink of sleep. 
They wabbled around as if drunk and fell on their 
backs almost dead with exhaustion. | 


Mrs. E. Irene Rood, who has been travelling 
about the country organizing humane societies 
under the auspices of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, was recently in Grayville, Illinois, where 
she held a meeting at the Opera House and organ- 
ized a local society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children and animals. 


The Humane Society at South Bend, Indiana, is 
proceeding on the right course. At a meeting 
recently held in the City Hall a branch was inau- 
gurated known as the Junior Humane Society. 
Its members are from the lower grades of the 
public schools. Each schoolroom is given an en- 
‘rolment pledge which the students who wish to be 
enrolled as members must sign. Each member is 
then given a certificate of membership and a special 
badge which the society had made to order. Each 
room will elect its president and secretary for one 
or more months of the term, and the society will 
furnish teachers with supplemental reading in the 
line of humane education. The society hopes dur- 
ing the winter to establish permanently in the minds 
_of thousands of children humane ideas which shall 
never be forgotten. 

In order to stimulate the children of the schools 
so that they shall take a greater interest in humane 
work, the president appointed a committee to meet 


for the purpose of formulating a plan of rewards’ 


to be given to the rooms which shall do the best 
work during the coming year, also for prize essays 
and competitive recitations. 


Mark Twain’s story, A Dog’s Tale, which ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine for December, is 
attracting the attention it deserves. The Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge of London has ordered several 
thousand specially bound copies for distribution. 
This is the story that Mark Twain said had lain 
in his mind for twenty years, and was finally writ- 
ten and printed without the change of a word. 


without mercy. 


Mr. John Morley, who is a great lover of ani- 
mals, always has a pet dog sitting on his lap when 
he is writing in his study; and when he used to 


live in a house at the top of a hill he invariably 


alighted from his carriage at a certain point in 
order to relieve the horse. 


The newly organized Humane Society of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, is starting a much needed crusade 
against grocers’ boys, who almost invariably drive 
the horses under their charge with a whip and 
Other humane societies take note. 


The Kansas City Humane Society ordered fifty- 
three horses unhitched and taken out of the wagons 
to be shod. Many horses are seriously injured by 
the carelessness of their drivers who, to save time 
or money, will not see that they are not shod prop- 
erly for the icy weather. The asphalt paving is a 
source of much misery to horses, and should not 
be allowed to remain on much travelled streets. 


HUMANE 
sd EDUCATION a 


The picture we have for our cover this month 
was given to us by E. G. Hook of Engine 22 
fire company, who is a_ great lover of horses 
and can tell many interesting stories of their 
intelligence and affection. The white horse at 
the right of the picture is Jack, about whom 
we had a little story in our October number. 
Mr. Hook says that there are about four hundred 
fire horses in the city of- Boston. When we con- 
sider how valuable are the services of these animals, 
upon whose speed the fate of a building and the 
lives as well as the property of individuals often 
depend, we who believe in a fair return for faith- 
ful and useful labor must feel that the city owes 
the fire horses as well as the firemen a debt of 
gratitude. It would be no more than fair to pen- 
sion the men when their days of usefulness in this 
hazardous work are over and to give the horses a 
Home of Rest where they could enjoy a little com- 
fort to reward them for their great service to the 
city, instead of selling them to men who cannot or 
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will not give them the careful attention they have 
become accustomed to while fire-engine horses. 


How many persons stop to think what horses 
suffer that have had good care, warm stables, well- 
prepared and abundant food all through their early 
years of labor, then when increasing years and in- 
firmities unfit them to hold the place they have 
filled, and when they are in a state to need special 
care and kindness, are deprived of the comforts they 
had grown accustomed to and are underfed, over- 
worked and miserably stabled? This is not the 
worst of it, bad though it is. A child said quite 
innocently when visiting the League one day that 
it made her ‘‘feel bad” to see how her father’s 
horse was whipped every day, but ‘the is old,” she 
said, ‘“‘and they have to whip him to make him carry 
out the groceries in time.” 


It is a pity that so many really good-hearted per- 
sons will not see or hear unpleasant things, be- 
cause if they would there would be a much better 
chance of getting them remedied. How many 
persons notice that almost invariably the oldest and 
most feeble horses seen-on the streets are driven by 
a man or a boy with a whip in his hand? These 
horses are usually seen on junk carts, out-of-town 
express wagons, second and third rate grocery 
teams and shabby herdics. Suppose that every 
woman who sees these feeble old horses speaks of 
them, refuses to patronize the herdic, the express 
or grocery wagon drawn by such horses and enters 
a complaint to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, some good might be accom- 
plished by showing that public opinion disapproves 
of their use. There should undoubtedly be stricter 
laws against selling old horses, and public opinion 
must bring thisabout. As the world goes on now 
the only safe way when a horse that is growing old 
cannot be kept in the good home he has had is to 
have him killed. ; 


It is surprising that so many persons consider it 
a dreadful thing to have a horse, a dog or a cat 
that they no longer wish to keep killed, and yet 
will allow these sensitive creatures to be exposed 
to suffering worse than a hundred deaths could 
possibly be. The reason some women give for 


deserting their cats or dogs or sending some child 


out at a distance with instructions to lose them is 
that they are ‘‘too tender-hearted” to have them 
killed. Too selfish would be a more correct state- 
ment. One family in Dorchester afflicted with this 
sort of ‘‘tender-heartedness” left five cats behind 
when they closed their house in the summer. Two 
wandered off and were never heard from again. 
Three were found in the cellar where they had 


crawled and starved to death. A woman who was ~ 


extremely careful of a pair of horses she owned, 
only using them about two hours a day, and in- 
sisting on the very best care in the snug stable she 
owned, gave them both away when they were spay- 
ined, one to a milkman and the other to a farmer, 
‘tto be carefully used,” because she said they were 
What a terrible 
change for these pampered horses was this!: How 


too fine horses to have killed. 


inconceivable that a woman who had been go con- 
siderate of her horses should let them go out of 
her sight into such entirely different conditions 
when they needed good care far more than in their 
best days with her! 


If private individuals cannot afford to keep a 
horse .and give him atime of rest after he is un- 
fit for labor, they can better afford to have him 
killed than to have the months or years of suffering 
he may and probably will endure, as he travels his 
downward pathway to the boneyard, on their con- 
sciences. Unfortunately a horse can suffer a great 
deal from starvation, miserable shelter and abuse 
before it kills him. Every city can and should 
afford to own a large enough pasture and stable to 
accommodate the city horses that are either tempo- 
rarily broken down or too old to work Millions 
of dollars are spent by cities for hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, almshouses, prisons, to afford 
help and shelter to the city poor and the criminal 
classes, yet no city has yet provided a place where 
faithful, hard-working horses can be comfortably | 
Men call this 


Do the savage nations treat 


cared for in sickness or old age. 
an age of civilization. 
their beasts of burden with less consideration or 
more ingratitude than the nations that are educated 
above the savage? 


Subscription to this paper fifty cents per year, 
published every month. Please subscribe and 
help the work of the League and humane education. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


The horse draws the car up hill, then steps on the platform of 
his own accord and rides down hill. Sent by Mrs. 
Irene Rood from Stirling, Illinois. 


Alexandre Dumas the Elder and his Cat 

At the time I speak of I held a situation in the 
service of the Duc d’Orleans with a salary of fif- 
teen hundred francs. My work occupied me from 
‘ten in the morning to five in the afternoon. 

We had a cat in those days whose name was 
Mysouff. This cat had missed his vocation; he 
ought to have been a dog. Every morning I 
started for my office at half-past nine, and came 
back every evening at half-past five. Every morn- 
ing Mysouff followed me to the corner of a par- 
ticular street, and every evening I found him in the 
same street at the same corner waiting for me. 

Now the curious thing was that on the days when 
I had found some amusement elsewhere, and was 
not coming home to dinner, it was of no use to 
open the door for Mysouff to go. and meet me. 
Mysouff in the attitude of the serpent, with its 
tail in his mouth, refused to stir from his cushion. 
On the other hand, on the days I did come, Mysouff 
would scratch at the door until some one opened it 
for him. 


My mother was very fond of Mysouff. She 
called him her barometer. When I came home I 
used to see Mysouff at the street corner, sitting 
quite still and gazing into the distance. As soon 
as he caught sight of me he began to move his tail ; 
then as I drew nearer he rose and walked back- 
ward and forward across the pavement with his 
back arched and his tail in the air. When I 
reached him he jumped up on me as a dog 
would have done, and bounded and played around 
me as I walked toward the house; but when I was 
close to it, he dashed in at full speed. Two seconds 
afterward I used to see my mother at the door. 


Tale of a Grateful Moose 

The moose and elk liberated in the Adirondacks 
by the state of New York and William C. Whit- 
ney during the last two years have played rather 
odd pranks in the gardens of the natives and with 
loads of hay in transit, but it cannot be said that 
they are ungrateful animals. The home of the 
moose in winter has been in the vicinity of the 
Brown’s Tract Ponds, and there one evening 
the crew of a freight train on the Raquette Lake 
Railroad discovered a cow moose in distress. 
The animal had been walking along the shore of a 
pond and had broken through the ice and plunged 
about in the hole for some time, unable to help 
itself. According to the story told by a train- 
man, he and his companions looked on with vary- 
ing emotions, but finally, summoning their courage, 
they went to the animal’s assistance and got it out 
of the water with the aid of boards. Instead of 
taking to the woods after its rescue, the moose fol- 
lowed the trainmen about as a pet dog might, ate 
all of their luncheon that they could spare, warmed 
itself at the slde of the locomotive, got in the way 
of the train, and refused to go even when the train 
was compelled to move away. Its gratitude was 
evident. 


A Noble Effort 

~ A case in which a dog made an heroic attempt to 
save the life of a friend was that of Jack, a wire- 
haired terrier. After he had been in the family 
for a few months a stranger was introduced in the 
shape of a fluffy little black King Charles spaniel. 
Jack and the new arrival, who was called Queenie, 
became firm friends, sleeping in the same basket 
and eating from the same plate. 
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Queenie was devoted to the fire, and would lie 
inside the fender and go to sleep peacefully. 
Whenever Jack found her in this dangerous posi- 
tion he would look at her for a moment and then, 
taking her by the neck, would place her on the 
rug. 

One evening he came to his master with a look 
of anxiety, making a peculiar noise, half bark, 
half whine. He looked at his master for a mo- 
ment and then left the room. Returning again he 
made the same noise and started for the door, look- 
ing back at every step. 

His master was busy just then and took no 
notice until for the third time he returned, when 
the master rose and followed him. The dog led 
the way through several passages and finally into 
the kitchen, walked up to the range, and placed 
one paw on the oven. ‘The fire was out, for the 
maids had gone to bed, and on opening the door 
there was Queenie, at her last gasp. She had not 
been burnt, but simply suffocated. 

Every effort was made to revive the dog, while 
Jack stood by with a look of the most intense anx- 
iety on his face. But it was no use, and the little 
body was taken into the garden and laid upon the 
lawn. Jack gave one glance at his friend, put his 
nose to hers, then ran off. 

He was not seen again for three days, when he 
returned dirty, bedraggled and lame. Never did 
he enter that kitchen again. He had made a 
noble effort to save his friend, and it was not his 
fault that the density of one man’s comprehension 
had prevented his succeeding.—Chicago Tribune. 


A Sensitive Dog 


A dog with whom Major C 
ship was an animal of high degree named Rex. 
They became very fond of eaeh other, and Rex 
called to see his friend very often and generally 
stayed long. 

One night something had gone wrong and the 
| Rex went up to have 


formed a friend- 


major was in a bad humor. 


a little visit with him, and he said roughly, ‘*You 


go home, Rex!” Rex went home at once. When 
the major saw him again and spoke to him in the 
usual friendly way he would have naught to do 
with him; would not wag his tail, nor even look 
up into the offender’s eyes. 


The major really felt bad about it and told the 
master the story of the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing. The master told the penitent major that Rex 
was very sensitive but quite forgiving. He thought 
a few well considered attempts at reconciliation, 
and, perhaps, an offer of some delicacy after one 
of the attempts, might bring about good results. 

‘‘But the next time you want to send him home 
you must say, ‘Good-bye, Rex,’ not, ‘Go rh 
Rex !’ ” said the master. ; 

At last Rex and the major madeup. After they 
had lived on terms of resealed friendship a few days 
the major’s curiosity led him to try the experiment, 
and one night, about the time for the dog’s master 
to be at home, he addressed the animal politely and 
said : 

‘Well, good-bye, Rex.” 

Rex looked up with something like a smile, 
wagged his tail, and trotted home, not in the least 
offended as it would seem, for he returned in the 
best of humor next morning.—Springfield (Mass. v 
Republican. 


A Faithful Horse 


Several months ago, says a Nevada City dispatch 
to the New York Telegram, Robert Munson, an 
old pioneer of Sierra, who followed mining for'a 
living for many years, was found dead in his little 
cabin near Sierra City. The cabin was situated off 
the road a considerable distance, and but for the 


-fact that a horse which belonged to the dead man 


had gone to the highway and by neighing and 
strange actions led two travellers to the house, 
where the old miner had been dead several days, 
his passing would not now be known. The trav- 
ellers attempted to capture the horse, but their ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. 

The men at last went to the nearest settlement 
and informed the authorities of their discovery. 
The coroner went to the scene and took charge of 
the remains. After holding the necessary investi- 
gation he buried the old man near the house. The 
public administrator then took charge of the effects 
of Munson, including the horse. The animal was 
turned out to pasture several miles from the scene 
of its late master’s death'and remained there until 
about two weeks ago, when it was missing. 

A search of the surrounding country was insti- 
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tuted, but the horse could not be found, and at last 
the matter was turned over to the sheriff’s office, 
the administrator thinking that the animal had been 
stolen. The mystery, however, was solved when 
a miner living within a few miles of Munson’s old 
cabin found the remains of the horse cold in death 
stretched on the last resting place of its dead master. 
The animal had escaped from the pasture, instinct 
directing it to the cabin and grave, where it chose 
to give up its life as a tribute of animal love for the 
old man who had treated it kindly during many 
years. 


A Brave and Devoted Mother 


Through the instinct of mother love and the 
bravery of Adolph Erne, a tender-hearted fireman, 
four kittens were brought in safety from the second 
story of a burning building in Philadelphia. The 
fire was in the stables of the John F. Betz & Sons 
_ brewery. 

After the last ladder had been taken away the 
stable cat was seen to bring a kitten to the sill of a 
second-floor window. She hurried back into the 
burning barn, and when the great crowd of sight- 
seers had given her up as lost, returned with a 
second kitten. <A third and a fourth kitten were 
brought from the stall that had been the home of 
the little family. : 

While the devoted mother was searching for her 
fourth kitten a ladder was raised by the men of 
Truck 7 and Erne ran up. He reached the ledge 
just as the mother cat arrived there with her last 
baby. 

Quickly and tenderly he enveloped the whole 
family in his coat, and, with his right arm shielding 
his face from the heat, descended so swiftly that he 
seemed to slide down the ladder. 

Cheers and laughter followed Erne as he took 
the rescued kittens into the main office of the brew- 
ery and made them comfortable for the night. 


A Boy and a Horse 


The following touching story was taken from - 


the New York Herald: 

_ Nestled in the hay of a manger at Liberty ave- 
nue and Vermont street, East New York, and fast 
asleep, twelve-year-old Harry McBride was discov- 
ered yesterday by Detectives Shepard and Wilson, 
of the Liberty avenue police station, and arrested 


on a charge of vagrancy. This manger had been 
the boy’s bed for many days. 

‘Old Ned,” said the boy, referring to the horse 
that occupied the stall, ‘‘would never hurt me, for 
every day I have taken him a roll, and he knew I 
was his friend.” 

¢‘Old Ned” showed such hostility when the de- 
tectives attempted to enter the stall to get the boy 
that they had to send for the owner, who coaxed 
the animal out. 

For a month the boy had been wandering around 
East New York. ‘‘Every day,” the boy said last 
night to Captain Buchanan, ‘‘some kind-hearted 
person would give me a few pennies, and when- 
ever I bought a roll for myself I bought another 
for ‘Old Ned.’ He came to look for it each night, 
and I would not have the heart to go to his stall 
without it.” 

In a burst of tears Harry, realizing that he and 
his dumb friend were to be parted, ran up to “Old 
Ned” and threw his arms about his neck. The 
horse rubbed his face affectionately against the 
boy’s cheek. 

Detective Shepard, touched by the picture, went 
out and soon returned withtworolls. ‘*Feed your 
old bedfellow before you go,” he said. This the 
boy did, and ‘‘Old Ned” and Harry ate together 
probably the last meal they will share. 


Animals and Second Sight 


It is a common belief that many animals see 
ghosts and future events. Kerner declares that 
they are endowed with second sight. This faculty 
is thought to be especially strong in dogs and 
horses. Storks are known to have foreseen the 
burning of houses on which they have been wont 
to build their nest and to have abandoned them, 
taking up their abode on other buildings or on 
trees in the vicinity. No sooner had the antici- 
pated conflagration taken place and a new house 
been erected on the same site than they returned 


and built their nests as before. 


Members of the League may help the work in 
They might try to get new mem- 
They might 


several ways. 
bers, also subscribers to this paper. 
make inquiries and investigations and try to find 
good homes for dogs and cats. They could, per- 
haps, get up some little entertainment. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Two Junior Members, 
Lady Babbie and Little Minister. 


Eczema is one of the most common and annoy- 
ing affections of the skin with which dog owners 
are forced to contend. Some cases of eczema 
depend upon conditions that are purely local, that 
is, troubles with the skin only, while others are 
due to diseases or derangements within the body. 
Some, also, are limited to small areas, while others 
extend over much of, if not the entire surface. 
Some, again, are simple eczemas, each of which 
may be the product of a single cause, and ought to 
yield readily to proper treatment; whereas there 
are as often encountered others in which the dis- 
ease is due to a combination of causative elements, 
to several causes, each of which it may be neces- 
sary to attack in turn and overcome before a cure 


will be possible. 


~Eczema may be acute or chronic. The latter is 
the most common. It is also by far the most severe 
and difficult to cure; for while the former is usually 
limited to a few small patches of the eruption, this 
form is generally much more extensive, and may 
attack every portion of the body, head and legs, 
and even the tail. Of the very few general rules 


which it would be well to follow the first is to use 


only applications that are mild and soothing where 
there is considerable inflammation, as shown by 
deep redness and perhaps swelling. That is, if the 
affected skin is of a bright red color, as in erysip- 


elas, unless the application were mild, they would, 


add to the inflammation and existing trouble, in- 
stead of lessen it. 


Another rule is to distinguish between the moist 
and dry forms of eczema, and treat accordingly. 
For instance, if there is much oozing, ordinary 
ointments could have but comparatively little effect, 
for they must be speedily washed away; therefore 


powders should be used at first, and after the ooz- 


ing has been stopped, or very nearly so, it being 
liable to return, ointments containing the same or 
similar powers in considerable abundance should 
be applied. 


Another rule bearing on washing suggests itself. 
Even water alone may intensify the inflammation 
of the skin; yet in most cases which seem to’ be 
of eczema it is advisable to preface treatment by a 
bath, not only for the purpose of securing thorough 
cleanliness, but to be on the safe side in event an 
error in diagnosis is made, and a case be one of 
mange instead of eczema. And that this precau- 
tion may be most effectual, it will be advisable in 
washing to use sulpho-napthol in the water. When 
positively certain that a case is one of eczema, if 


‘there be deep redness or swelling of the skin, and 


especially if an oozing from it, the dog should not 
be washed except when it is positively necessary, 


_and then, instead of soaps, borax or bran should 


be used. The right proportion of the former is a 
handful to a pail of water. For the same quantity 
of water half a pound of bran would be suffi- 
cient; and while it might be confined in a cheese- 
cloth bag, it is better to mix it with the water. 
Such a bath is not only cleansing but very sooth- 
ing, and does much to allay the sensations of itch- 
ing, burning and pricking commonly present. . 


Simplifying this rule as to washing, after it has 
been done once for the purpose of cleanliness, 
thereafter, in moist eczema, soap and water ought 
not to be applied; but in the dry, crusted or scaly 
forms of the disease, frequent washing, soap being 
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used, is, as. a rule, necessary, and a very important 
part of the essential treatment. 


Scratching and biting certain spots are generally 
the first symptoms of eczema that attract attention. 
As they are quite as pronounced in sarcoptic mange 
and fleas, the troubles with which this disease is 
likely to be confounded, some study may be neces- 
sary to clearly Reed their cause and the true 
nature of the attacks. 


In mange, on the other hand, the itching, scratch- 
ing and biting are more general, not confined to 
certain spots; on examination there 


appears on the skin of the affected parts a number 


moreover, 


of pimples or slight elevations resembling flea- 
bites, caused by the burrowing of the mange par- 
asite. From these there may be a slight discharge, 
but it dries quickly and forms small crusts. 
Although the scratching and biting induced in 
mange break and tear the skin and cause sores, in 
that disease alone there is much less inflammation 
than in eczema; while the latter has many other 
Notwithstanding the hair 
comes out in both affections, the loss is greatest 


notable peculiarities. 


and most rapid in mange. Finally, even were it 
difficult to distinguish between these two affections 
from the appearance of the eruption, symptoms, 
etc., by experimental treatment all doubts could be 
soon dispelled. The means to be employed is the 
simple ointment composed of sulphur and _ lard. 
That applied, and the trouble mange, a gain would 
be at once apparent, and cure speedily completed. 
it, however, the disease was eczema of quite severe 
type, and the ointment had any appreciable effect, 
the improvement would be neither marked nor 
rapid. i 


Raw and oozing surfaces should be kept covered 
~ with powdered buckwheat, magnesia, subnitrate of 
bismuth, the oleate or oxide of zinc, or a mixture of 
the bismuth or zinc with lycopodium, talc or starch, 
in equal parts. Care, however, must be taken to 
prevent their caking, and thus retaining the accu- 
mulating secretions under the crusts they form. 
- After the oozing has lessened materially, and the 
surface is comparatively dry, instead of a powder, 
an ointment composed as follows can be freely 
applied : 

Oxide of zinc, one drachm; powdered sulphur, 


one drachm ; salicylic acid, twelve grains ; vaseline, 


two ounces. 


Where the patient is a pet and kept in the house, 
for obvious reasons ointments are objectionable; 
so, too, is the ‘black wash,” and a lotion com- 
posed as follows is advised : 

Oxide of zinc, four drachms; 
drachms; rose water, eight ounces. 
shaken before being used. 

Another lotion having similar effect, and which 


can be employed in the same class of cases, is the 


glycerine, four 
To be well 


following : 

Prepared chalk, two ounces; lime water, eight 
Shake well. Where the skin is inflamed 
but not raw, and there is not much oozing, it 
should be kept well covered with the following : 

Menthol, one drachm; 
and vaseline, each, one ounce. 


ounces. 


oxide of zinc ointment 


Eczema is so rebellious at times and so _persist- 
ently resists treatment, the reader should be forti- 
fied with quite a number of different applications, 
which he can try in turn if one does not act well; 
remembering always that seldom can a case of 
eczema be cured by a single means alone, and 
different ones must be used, according to the vari- 
ous causes and existing conditions. 


An agent of great worth, and only rarely appre- 
ciated in the treatment of skin diseases, is common 
whale oil that has been properly refined. It not 
only speedily renders the skin soft, smooth, flexible 
and elastic, but being of lower specific gravity, 
penetrates more easily and deeply, and is absorbed 
with greater rapidity than any other animal oil. 
As a medium for the conveyance of medicines into 
the skin, it is therefore of exceeding value, and 
when combined with an equal part of chloroform, 
as an anesthetic it acts almost immediately, also 
very efficiently, upon the ends of the nerves that 
lie near the surface. This combination therefore 
constitutes an admirable application in cases of 
superficial pain, and in skin affections attended by 
itching, tenderness or soreness. Moreover, it has 
the superior advantage of being non-poisonous; 
and even if the patient laps it, which is unlikely, 
it could not do him any harm.—F rom Kennel Dis- 


eases, by ‘‘Ashmont.” [ Little, Brown & Co. | 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Three Members of a Family. 


Man’s Best Friend 


‘‘Hev a dog, Miss?” says Bob Jakin wisely. 
‘‘They’re better friends nor any Christian., Lors! 
it’s a fine thing to have a dumb brute fond on you; 
it'll stick to you, and make no jaw.” George 
Eliot, wise as she was, never wrote anything 
wiser; and her wisdom is still in fashion, even in 
these fin de siecle days. What does Jerome say? 
and the chronicler of Montmorency may be sup- 
Chey, 


are much superior to human beings as compan- 


posed to know of what he was talking: 


ions. They do not quarrel or argue with you. 
They never talk about themselves, but listen to 
you while you talk about yourself, and keep up 
an appearance of being interested in the conver- 
They 


never observe to Miss Brown across the dinner 


sation. They never make stupid remarks. 
table that they always understood she was very 
sweet on Mr. Jones (who has just married Miss 
Robinson). They never mistake your wife’s 
cousin for her husband, and fancy that you are 
And they never ask a young 
author with fourteen tragedies, sixteen comedies, 


the father-in-law. 


seven farces anda couple of burlesqués in the desk, 


why he doesn’t write a play. They never say un- 
kind things. They never tell us of our faults, 
‘merely for our own good.’ They do not at in-— 
convenient moments mildly remind us of our 
past follies and mistakes. 

‘‘They do not say, ‘Oh, yes, a lot of use you 
are, if you are ever really wanted’—sarcastic 
like. 
sometimes do, that we are not nearly so nice as 
we used to be. We are always the same to them. 
He is very imprudent, a dog is. He never makes 
it his business to inquire whether you are in the ~ 
right or in the wrong, never bothers as to whether ) 
you are going up or down upon life’s ladder, never — 
asks whether you are rich or poor, silly or wise, 
sinner or saint. You are his pal. That is enough 
for him, and come luck or misfortune, good repute 


They never inform us, as our inamoratas 


or bad, honor or shame, he is going to stick to 
you, to comfort you, guard you, give his life for 
you, if need be—foolish, brainless, soulless dog !” 
—The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


oy 


About the Cat 


Sometimes silly people will speak sneeringly of — 
cats as *‘old women’s pets.” This way of talking 
is doubly foolish, because neither cats nor aged 
women have anything contemptible about them. 
We must all be old women, or else old men, one 
day, unless we die first, and as a rule old folks are 
wiser, better, kinder and more worthy of respect 
than youngsters. 

We ought to mock neither at animals nor human 
beings. Tennyson truly says that 


“‘Mockery is the fume of little hearts.”’ 


But besides being silly it is false to say thet cats 
are fit companions for elderly and feeble persons 
only. | 

Many brave and wise men, poets, heroes and 
statesmen, have preferred cats to dogs as comrades. 
Cardinal Wolsey, when chancellor of England, 
always had his favorite cat sitting on a chair beside 
him while he held his audiences. Tasso, the- 
Italian poet, addresses one of his most charming | 
sonnets to his cat, and our English poet Cowper 
often wrote of them. 

It is the greatest possible mistake to fancy that 
domestic cats ‘‘like places better than people.” 
They do so only when they have had no particular 
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notice taken of them by any special person, and 
thus have formed no special attachment. We our- 
selves would learn to grow fond of the rooms in 
which we have always lived if we had nothing 
better to love, and indeed lonely people often do 
this—From Friendship of Animals, by Edith 


Carrington. 


“O cruelty, who could rehearse 
Thy million dismal deeds, 
Or track the workings of the curse 
By which all nature bleeds? 


“What thou hast done to one of Mine, 
Though to the least of all it be, 
I will reward it line for line, 
For thou hast done it unto Me.”’ 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES a 


An interesting event at the League was our 
Christmas celebration the afternon of December 24. 
This being the first Christmas in the new place, 
the president of the League wished to make it 
pleasant for the neighbors, and about one hundred 
tickets were sent to families living on Carver and 


neighboring streets. Children from other parts of 
the city who were specially interested in helping 
the work of caring for homeless dogs and cats were 
invited, and as many adults as circumstances al- 
lowed. It was estimated that about one hundred 


and fifty were present. 


The Christmas tree was placed in the front office 
and was well supplied with candy and toys. A 
valuable gift of new, warm garments was received 
from the Needlewoman’s Guild of Jamaica Plain 
through one of our members, Miss Margaret 
Starbuck. Mrs. Boardman Hall gave generously 
and assisted actively, giving out presents from the 
tree. Mrs. J. F. Everett of Somerville gave a 
quantity of candy, oranges, nuts and other good 
things, and assisted in serving the supper. Mrs. I. 
R. Collver and Miss Harriet Collver of Brookline, 
Miss Courcy, Miss Helen Willard of Brookline, 
‘Mrs. Samuel C. Harris and Miss Eleanor E. Harris 
of Newton, the Boston Women’s Press Club were 
active assistants. The Kindness Club, a newly 
formed club composed of boys in the immediate 
neighborhood of the League, assisted. __ 


Gifts of money were sent in to the amount of 
one hundred and twelve dollars. Most of these 
had names attached and were personally acknowl- 
edged. ‘To those who sent us money and boxes 
of articles for the tree anonymously, we can only 
express our gratitude through the medium of 
print. 


The president wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that not one penny is taken from the League 
treasury for this annual Christmas celebration. 
Everything is solicited for the express purpose of 
the tree, the gifts and the supper, and each year, 
besides giving a great deal of pleasure, we have 
been able, after covering all expenses, to make a 
Christmas gift of a remainder of the money re- 
ceived to the League treasury. There has been 
great interest expressed in this little entertainment 
which was planned to give a touch of brightness 
to a depressing work, and to bring together once 
in the year our twofooted and our fourfooted 
friends. Surely He who was born ina manger and 
who was cradled beside the patient, faithful 
‘beasts of the stall,”” must approve when this cele- 
bration, to which men have given the name Christ- 
mas in memory of Christ’s birth, includes all living 
creatures. The horse, the cattle, the dog and cat, 
all suffer with and for us; why should they not 
sometimes be allowed to share our joys? 


A boy came to the Animal Rescue League one 
day bringing a forlorn little kitten, half dead with 
fright and hunger, which he had rescued from a 
barrel. He said that the man he worked for told 
him to throw a pail of water into the barrel. He 
got the water and was about to empty it in the 
barrel when he noticed the kitten. He snatched 
the kitten out of the barrel and very indignantly 
told the man he would ‘‘tell the cop of him,” then 
he hurried with the kitten to the League. Hun- 
dreds of cats and kittens are saved from a lingering 
and painful death every month by men, women 
and children, who walk sometimes a mile or two 
in the city to bring these creatures where they can 
be mercifully killed if not in good condition to save. 


The editor of Our Fourfooted Friends had the 
pleasure of givinga lantern slide lecture in the Au- 
ditorium at Cincinnati, Friday, November 6, to the 
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intermediate grades of the schools. About twelve 
hundred children and adults attended the lecture. 
A most gratifying feature of the occasion was the 
interest displayed by the children and their excel- 
lent behavior. Another very pleasing incident to 
the lecturer was the presentation by one of the boys 
of an exquisite bouquet of American beauty roses, 
tied with a broad ribbon the color of the roses. 
This was given in the name of the school chil- 
dren. The lecture was under the auspices Obptte 
Ohio Humane Society. 


The League’s ‘‘ Dignity ’’ and ‘‘ Impudence,’”’ 
both placed in good homes. 


Extracts from Letters 


‘¢¢Rex’ is with me, and I think the world of 
He 


gets a great deal of exercise on the farm, and at 


him, and for that matter every one likes him. 


night when the cow is milked he gets his share.” 


‘*The dog is still with us, and grows every day, 
If he could 
speak I am very certain he would send his kindest 


both bodily and in our affection. 


regards. We are very fond of him and have a 
nice blanket for him on cold days. He is frisky and 
healthy. As I write he is beside me in a chair 
looking very:much interested. 


buy him.” 


‘The dog I received from you gives entire sat- 


isfaction. We think he is quite a watchdog. He 


Money could not 


has his bed in my brother’s chamber, and the 
slightest sound at night causes him to give his little 
bark.” 


oa Rate dog you gave us is doing well, and is one 
of the family. We love him and he loves us. 
You can see pet any time you have the leisure to 
pay us a visit.’ 


‘‘In reply to your postal, the dog, while not 
just what we wanted along the line of a watchdog, | 
is a fine little fellow. He is so kind and affec- 
tionate, and so fond of our little five-year-old 
daughter, that we have become quite attached to 
him, and have fully decided to keep him. Heisa 
real home dog, never runs away.” 


‘‘Little ‘Jack’ is perfectly at home and acts per- 
fectly happy. He is out several hours each day 
and does enjoy it so. There is no need of keeping 
him on a chain, so we just let him follow and he 
has never given any trouble at all about running 
off. His back is very well; we wash him twice a 
week, which seems sufficient. I am glad we can 
tell you he is so contented, for we have become 
greatly attached to him.” 


‘‘T am very much pleased with my little fox : 
terrier that I took from the League. He is just as 
cunning as he can be and we all think that he will 
develop into a splendid oes for he seems so bres 
and intelligent.” 


‘¢T want to thank you for the dear little dog that 
arrived safely yesterday afternoon. We have all 
lost our hearts over him. We have called the new 
pet ‘Brownie,’ and he comes when we call him and 
follows the man about as if he had always lived 
with him. We bought him a fine new collar and 
tied a light blue ribbon on it, so you see we have 
adopted him, and I can assure you he will always 
have a happy home.” 


‘¢Replying to yours of yesterday concerning the 
dog I lately received. from your League, I would 
say that I have delayed writing because I wished 
to inclose a picture of him in my letter. We have 
named our new pet ‘Sport.’ I was happily sur- 
prised to find he did not run after cats and that 
our house cat had made friends with him. He is 
all I care for as a dog, and turns out above my ex- 


pectations as a watchdog.” 
\ 
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We gave away a white cat named ‘*Snowball,”’ 
and received the following pleasant letter in re- 
gard to him: 

‘‘Hlaving read many of your interesting stories 
in your Report and of the noble work you are 
doing in Our Fourfooted Friends, I wish to say a 
few things of my beautiful white cat,'‘Snowball,’ 
who was once a member of your League and 
through the kindness of one of your agents I was 
fortunate enough to secure it. I never fully real- 
ized the human nature of a cat until I adopted 
‘Snowball.’ 
with a. fine white coat. 
calls: him by his name he will answer each and 
every word she says; he sits up and asks for his 
food just like a little dog. He is also a fine mouser, 


He isa handsome great large fellow, 
Whenever his mistress 


and when he catches one, if the family are all in 
the front parlor, he will call and call and when he 
gets no response he will carry his prize up the long 
hall and go and deposit it at the feet of his mis- 
tress, endeavoring to attract the attention of every 
one present. Occasionally, when another kitty 
stops at my door on a call, ‘Snowball’ will not 
attempt to quarrel or anything of the sort; 
on the contrary, he walks quietly to a chair and 
sits there and looks on with an expression on 
his handsome face enough to say that ‘he con- 
siders himself far too nice to associate with any 
other kitty in the house. I am very sorry I have 
no picture of my kitty to send you with this, but I 
hope to have one soon and would gladly send one 
should you desire it.” 


Another Letter 

My dear Mrs. Smith, what do you make of this? 
Among the guests of our kitchen window this 
morning was a mouse, impelled by cold and hunger, 
doubtless, to seek some 6f the food provided there 
for the birds. 

Jack Myttons, whom the birds do not fear, was 
present and saw the mouse. The mouse saw Jack 
and screamed, but Myttons, after looking a minute, 
jumped over him and went off. 

Had the cat some notion of ‘‘sanctuary,” or did 
he consider this mouse in some sort domesticated? 
Did he scorn to take an unfair advantage even of 
his only permissible game? 

Those of us who know Myttons think it was his 
innate goodness of heart, which he has shown before. 


At any rate, such are the facts. He amused him- 
self chasing leaves in the snow, but did not return 
to the window until the feast was over. Yours 


sincerely, Elizabeth Gray Meredith. 


The Animal Rescue League now has a leaflet 
on the care of cats which may be obtained at 51 
Price per hundred, $3.50; 
per dozen, fifty cents; single copies, five cents. 
Postage paid. 


Carver street, Boston. 


The great number of visitors who come to the 
League take so much of the time of the employees 
that it is necessary to restrict the visiting hours to 
from 10 a.m.to5d p.m; Sundays from 2 to 4 
p.M.only. Dogs and cats will be received at any 
time. We are very glad to welcome all who 
would like to inspect our new quarters, but we 


hope these hours will be observed by our friends. 


Members and friends of the League are invited 
We 
are greatly in need of funds to carry on the work, 
and it would not be a difficult matter for those who 
are interested in the work of caring for homeless 


to help us by interesting others in the work. 


animals to get one or two new members or subscrib- 
ers to this paper. Memberships fees are five dollars 
for active and one dollar for associate members. 


We should be very glad of chairs, settees, old 
cotton cloth or blankets, and could make most ex- 
cellent use of any that are sent in to 51 Carver 
street. 


| We had thirty-five dogs in our comfortable cot- 
tage kennels Christmas day. Among them was an 
old St. Bernard found wandering on the streets, 
very thin and starved, who has seemed to enjoy 
immensely his comfortable quarters at the League. 


A boy brought in a beautiful tiger cat that he 
saw flying down the steps of a house in the neigh- 
borhood of the League, literally kicked out by 
some cruel person. The cat really seemed grate- 


ful for the haven of rest he fell into. 


Two small dogs found homeless were placed in 
good homes the day they were found. 
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There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
Otis Clapp 


and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 


information of their use. 


I again call attention to olive oil as an excellent 
medicine and a nourishing food for dogs and cats 
The best oil on the 
market is the Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Associa- 


as well as human beings. 


tion oil, which is very pure and of the finest quality. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $3.00 +h 


Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 

and carelessness 

than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottle can be had at your drug- 
gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 
CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 
what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


They can all have trial bottles without cost, 
Druggists or Grocers. 


A. ©. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, - MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
 Romeike, Frank 

- Burrelle becomesthe 
- dean of the Press 
_ Clippers, having the 

second oldest and 

largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


A common superstition charges cats with suck- 
ing the breath of infants, thereby causing death. 
This is a false accusation, as a cat’s mouth is so 
formed, anatomically, that she could not do such a 
deed did she wish it. 
of cats seeking a sleeping place in bed or cradle, 


Instances have been recorded 


and lying down on an infant’s face with no murder- 
ous intent, but purely for the sake of warmth, and 


children have been found dead under such circum- 


stances ; but like fatal results have been caused by 


the mothers of children when careless, benumbed 


by sleep, oftenest when the mother has been sleeping 
off the effects of strong drink. 
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this season of the year we find that 


TE 
A dogs and puppies do much better and are 


healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog |. 


Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Biba... 3. 
fp Bottle 
50c of 
JAYNES’ BALSAM 
OF TAR 


FAILS to CURE your cough 


... We refund your money... 


5 


Mes OtOres: Oo a: 


Washington St., cor. Hanover, Summer St., cor. South 
877 Washington St., opp. Oak 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RIGHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200— 2201 Back Bay 


BLQUID CLEAN) INESS. 2 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOUREOOTED FRIENDS 


For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. 


No error is more general than that of starving a 
cat to make it a good mouser. The practice has 
arisen from the mistaken notion that a cat kills rats 
and mice for food only, while the truth is that she 
does it quite as much because it is her nature, and 
that she will follow it up more faithfully if she is 
properly fed and kept in her normal health and 
spirits. If one wants a pet cat to become a thief 
and a prowler, neglect to feed it regularly. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


eee By SARAH J. EDDY. 


= 


35q.‘I2mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing=price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Mailing price $1.65. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Wilderness Ways. Mailing price 70 cents. 


a De abr cennU conte: Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folk at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COPPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. V,|  Metdauartes for Dog Supls, 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from.$3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV- 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 


Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 


, } . Z Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


51 Carver Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


